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Chriſtianity, 


THOUGH TS 


ON 


DUELLINUGG. 


HE Practice of duelling ſo com- 
mon in this Kingdom, has long 
been a ſubje& of much concern to the 
ſerious and benevolent ; an occaſion of 


much grief, diftreſs and anguiſh of mind 


to particular perſons and families. 


The weight of its pretenſions by 
which it would ſupport itſelf, have 
been often tried and found light in the 
balance : men of learning and huma- 
nity, Stateſmen, Civilians and Divines 
have united to expoſe the weakneſs of 


its pleas ; and have inconteſtably prov- 


ed it to be forbidden in all caſes, by the 
law of Reaſon, — of Society, — of 
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What charms therefore can there be 
in this unſocial indulgence of Men's 
Paſſions to prevail over all thoſe ties by 
which reaſonable Beings ſhould be 
bound? With what deluſions does this 
Idol Honor, this Moloch, blind its Vota- 
ries, that every thing dear and valuable 
is facrificed at its ſhrine ? 

It is not my defign at preſent to 
trace the progreſs of this unhappy 
Practice, from the firſt ſpark which en- 
kindles the Paſſion, to its tragical 
Cataſtrophe ; for it would open a ſcene 
in ſome caſes too diltrefstul for the 
human heart to bear: — nor am I fo 
vain as to think that what falls from 
my Pen will be of force ſufficient to 
countera& thoſe principles of Honor 
and delicate ſenſibility which in caſes 
of great provocation call forth ſome finer 
Natures to ſelf-defence. Happy ſhould 
I be, if, by placing the ſubje& in 
ſomething of a new light, I could pre- 
vail, on any preſſing occaſion, with 


Gentlemen of Rank and Fortune, to 


conſider well the nature of thoſe of- 
tences 


F 


ES 3 


fences which prompt them to ruſh up- 
on ſo bold an adventure, as the defi- 
ance of all Laws, human and divine. 
For certain it is, that offences of the 
moſt trivial kind, utterly undeſerving 
of the name of injuries of Honor, do 
frequently excite ſuch a flame in the 
breaſts of Gentlemen, that nothing but 
their own blood, or the blood of their 
Friend or Companion, is thought wor- 
thy to extinguiſh it; — how barbarous! 
how unnatural ! 

In all my converfe with the defend- 


= ers of private Revenge, for perſonal 
= Afﬀronts, the point of Religion has ever 
E been given up; they will not diſpute 
= that with you: no, © they jump the 
" Life to come.” Another conceſſion they 
4 have been obliged to make, « that in all 


caſes where the Laws of the civil Com- 
munity have appointed a redreſs for in- 
juries, and the Tribunals of Juſtice are 
open, there ſelt-redreſs is utterly unwar- 
rantable.” But the grand argument 
which is urged in. favor of duelling is 
grounded on the Rights of Nature and te 
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Feelings of the human mind; and it pro- 
ceeds thus; Society was formed for the 
good and happineſs of Individuals : it 
was intended to controul the Rights of 
Nature, by the appointment of impartial 
and diſintereſted Laws, to be executed 
by authoriſed judges, for the preventing 


of all wrongs, or redreſſing them: 


wherever therefore it fails to anſwer 


theſe great ends, from a deficiency of 
Power or Will in its Governors, or from 
any other cauſe, the Rights of Nature 
return in full force : — individuals may 
take the matter, in their own caſe, into 
their own cognizance, and redreſs them- 

ſelves ; for, 
« The law of nature is the law of God.” 
- Affronts of Honor are actually ſuch 
caſes, which it is not in the nature 
of human Laws to redreſs or take cog- 
nizance of; yet are they grievous 
and intolerable to noble and gene- 
rous minds : and, it ſuffered to paſs un- 
controuled, would ſoon remove all or- 
der, decency, and good manners from 
human Society : the only way they can 
| | be 


* 

be controuled is by the ging reſent- 

ment of the Party affronted, which 

therefore ſhould always ftand ready to 

corre& ſuch infolent- offenders, and 

ce champion them to the Utterance:” for 
} a Gentleman's Honor is. dearer to him 
Is | than his Fortune or his Life.” This is 
the high Stile in which the Practice of 
duelling is uſually ſtated and defended, . 
But before we proceed, it may be 
proper to conſider what is the true 
notion of Honor, taken in its genuine 
Senſe. ö 
a Honor is no ſingle quality or Virtue, 
1 but a compound of many: it is For- 
4 titude; — it is Truth; — it is Fide- 
lity; — it is Juſtice; — it is Gene- 
roſity; — it is Piety: in ſhort it is 
every thing which is hone/tum et deco- 
rum. But how ſtrangely is this bright 
excellence of man debaſed in common 
acceptation, being ſeldom applied toany 
other quality but that of Courage | for 
it is certain that a man may ſeduce in- 
nocence; — violate the marriage bed; 
— over-reach in play the unſkilful and 
0 Un- 
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unwary; — embezzle public money; 
— blaſpheme his God; — and deny 
his Redeemer : „and yet, if he has na- 
tural courage; — is /udden and guick 
in guarrel; — will bear no Affronts pa- 
tiently; — has fought his Duel, and kill- 
ed his Man; he will be dignified with the 
name of a Man of Honor : nay ſo prepoſ- 


terouſly is this title ſometimes aſſumed, 


that the verieſt miſcreant, who has hid 
his face, in the day of Battle, when true 
Honor called him forth to danger in 
defence of his King and Country, will 
commence a Bully and a Bravo, when 
he is ſecure of his Man, or can depend 
upon the length of his ſword, or the 
ſkill of his arm for his defence. — He 


will then, uponthe leaſt provocation, de- 


mand a Gentleman's ſatisfa&tion, and tell 
you his Honor will brook no leſs. 
— Theſe are the peſts of Society, and 
deſerving of every infamy which can be 
inflicted by human Laws. 
But let us haſten from ſuch wretches, 
to thoſe finer natures, Men of true 
Honor ; whoſe Courage is in the Mind 
more 


EF 1 

more than the Body, (for we have 
known a Sackville and a Bruce ;) let us 
conſider the force of their plea ; 
« Blame where we muſt, be candid where we can.” 

It cannot be allowed them, that, 
wherever the laws of Society have made 
no proviſion for the redreſs of injuries, 
the Law of Nature is immediately to 
take place, and every individual may 
turn his arms upon an aggreſſor, and 
redreſs himſelf: had this been the caſe, 
it would have been impoſſible that any 
civil Community ſhould ever have been 
eſtabliſhed : it would have been diſ- 
ſolved as ſoon almoſt as inſtituted; for 
the Laws of Society are enacted grada- 
tim, as the Evils of Society ariſe: for 


which purpole a legiſlative Power is 


appointed in every State; which is the 


ſole Power to apply to for redreſs, where 
the Laws are ſilent: and if a man does 
ſuffer in any caſe, for want of an eſta- 
bliſned Law to redreſs him, ſuch evil 
is unavoidable: the State muſt not be 
thrown into confuſion, nor the Laws 


already eſtabliſhed infringed, that his 


Wrongs 


„ 
wrongs may be redreſſed in that in- 
| | ſtance : he muſt be content with the 
ll enjoyment of the many other valuable 
ll bleſſings and privileges which Society 
1 affords him: and if his Honor and 
= - good Name (for thoſe are the injuries 
| we are now ſpeaking of) are ſlandered 
lt and unjuſtly reproached, his former 
il Reputation, and preſent Innocence, 
1 muſt be his ſupport and comfort, till 
tf time and circumſtances, and a modeſt 
1 juſtification of himſelf ſhall clear his 

1 Character to the World. 

But the great point to be conſidered 
in this caſe is, that the Laws of this 
Country have actually made proviſion 
for the redreſs of all {landerous reports 
| and reproaches, from which any real 
10 detriment ariſes, though they make no 
| account at all of any imaginary notion 
of Honor : nor are they filent with re- 


gard to duelling; which, if a deliberate 
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| Act, and one of the parties is {lain, is as 

i! expreſs Murder by Law, as the killing 
| of a man by Poiſon, or Aſſaſſination: 
| and if done upon a {ſudden Aﬀront, with- 
| TIO out 
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out the intervention of time for the 
Paſſions to cool, there is the ſame mark 
of guilt ſtampt upon it by the Law, as 
upon any other killing upon a ſudden 
quarrel : in ſhort ſo tender is the Law 
of the Life of every individual, that it 
abhors all private revenge ; nor will it 
admit of killing another even in ſelf- 
defence, but under the ſtricteſt proofs 
of the neceſſity of the caſe. More need 
not be ſaid to ſhew that duelling is un- 
juſtifiable by Law. 3 
It may be proper now to conſider 
what thoſe fine Feelings may be, which 
are ſaid to render affronts and re- 
proaches ſo inſupportable to noble 
minds. | 
Our Paſſions were placed in us by 
our gracious and all-wiſe Creator for 
our uſe and benefit: — the degree in 
which they are to be exerted is ever to 
be controuled by the ſuperior power of 
Reaſon ; for in their exceſs, they are 
always pernicious : — thus the Paſſion 
of Love, when it exceeds its due bounds, 
becomes promiſcuous luſt : — the Paſ- 
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ſion of Fear, Cowardice: the Paſſion 
of Anger, brutal Ferocity: the Paſſion 
of Shame, Meanneſs: — and I am ſatisfi- 
ed that in the caſe before us, an inordi- 
nate degree of ſelf-eſteem ; — an over- 
weening Conceit of a man's own excel- 
lencies and endowments, are the chief 
incentives (in otherwiſe generous minds) 
to that quick reſentment which tran- 
{ports them to revenge by the ſword what 
are commonly called, Afronts of Honor. 
For Reaſon ſpeaks another language ; it 
directs the Man of Honor to the avoid- 
ing of ſuch actions which are in them- 
ſelves baſe and unworthy, as the only 
things that can diſhonor him : but 
never looks upon affronting Words and 
reproachful Speeches in that light ; 
which can never prevail long, and ma 
with Infamy thoſe that deſerve them 
not: — a Man's general behaviour and 

character in the warld. will much ſoon- 
er clear his ones, and wipe oft 
every Reproach, than private Revenge 
can ever do: — this indeed has not the 
aft tendency to that purpoſe : x wes We 


ſhews 
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ſhews that the parties will fight, and that 


is all: but whether the Affront was de- 
ſerved, or the Reproach juſt or not 


(whatever the event of the Conflict may 


be; whether Philemon kills Hydaſpes ; 
or Hydaſpes, Philemon; )is ſtill left unde- 
cided, and to be determined by the 
opinion of the World ; either from the 
Fact which gave the provocation, or 


the reſpective Characters of the honor- 


able diſputants. 

The Combatants of ancient Chivalry 
were not half ſo abſurd as our modern 
Duelliſts; for their Encounters were 
looked upon as Trials of Truth, and 
immediate appeals to Heaven: G 
defend the Right” was their Parole; 
and the unerring hand of a tutelar 
Saint at leaſt, was believed to direct the 
Lance's point to the Traytor's heart. 
— But our Men of Honor believe no 
ſuch ſuper-intendency, and yet with 
more than gothick barbariſm, have ſet 
up an Idol in its ſtead, and perform 


their Rites to it in blood. 


To deſpiſe Injuries has ever been 
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6 ] 
eſteemed a mark of a great and noble 
Mind, by the wiſeſt of Heathens: 
— Chriſtians do more; — they forgive 
them. — And I remember that in a 
ſerious Converſation upon this Subject 
with an Officer of high Rank, nice 
Honor, and approved Courage; he 
agreed with me ſo far as to allow, that 
nine in ten of the Duels which were 
fought could not be defended, even up- 


on the faſhionable Principles of Honor; 


but proceeded either from 11liberality, 
and unjuſtifiable Paſſion on one fide, 
or a Weakneſs of Mind on the other, 
not diſtinguiſhing what kind of Af- 


fronts deſerved Contempt ; wha, Re- 


ſentment. 

But it 1s il urged by the 3 
of this faſhionable Homicide, that were 
the practice of duelling abſolutely con- 
trouled, either by the diſpleaſure of 
the Prince, or ſeverity of Law, it would 
tend to diminiſh national courage. 

I cannot pay ſo ill a compliment to 


britiſh Bravery, as to ſuſpe& that this 
would be the caſe : — for why ſhould 
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99 
a man's being reſtrained from an Act 
in caſes unlawful, diminiſh his zeal in 
performing the ſame when it is lawful 
and his Duty to do it? — True: 
— but it keeps up a Hardineſs and 
contempt of Danger and Death in the 
minds of men. — The ſame argument 
might be made ule of againſt the ſup- 
preſſion of * highwaymen, ftreet-rob- 
bers, and gangs of Banditti ; who gene- 


rally become bold and daring by fuch 


Practices; and if preſſed into the 


Soldiery (which is often the caſe) per- 
form good ſervice in the day of Battle: 
— but are ſuch Evils to be tolerated in 
Society on that account? 

True Courage is partly conſtitu- 
tional; eſpecially in the lower ranks 
of mankind : — this is the Courage of 
the britiſh common Soldier; who ſel- 
dom wants any other incitement than 
an Officer of Bravery to lead him on to 
the moſt dangerous Attacks: — it 


riſes 


* I hope I may be excuſed for introducing ſuch 


company into the argument, it being on]y to ſhew the 
weakneſs of it. 
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riſes to a much higher pitch, from a 
ſenſe of Duty, and a laudable Ambition 
to excell in defence of one's Country : 
— this is the Courage of the britiſh 
Officer; and it has performed actions, 
which the preſent Age ſtands amazed 
at, and Poſterity will ſcarce give credit 
to: — but I am at a loſs to conceive how 
fighting five hundred Duels will ever 
make a Mah a Hero: — it may make 


him fierce and revengefull; but it will 


never improve that calm and ſteady 
Fortitude in which true Heroiſm con- 
fiſts, and which can only be grounded 
on a ſenſe of Duty, and a thirſt of Glory 
in a good cauſe. 

To evince the truth of this obſerva- 
tion let us look out into the world, and 
ſee what in fa& has been the caſe in 


this reſpect, with other Nations re- 


nowned for Bravery, The Grecian 
States I preſume will be allowed that 
character; who ſo long maintained 
their Independency, and defended their 
Country againſt the moſt potent Mo- 
narchs of the Earth: but there is not a 


ſingle 
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fingle inſtance upon record of quarrels 
between private Citizens in Athens, or 
any other City of Greece, being deter- 


mined by perſonal conflict with ſword 


or ſpear : they had not an Idea of of- 
fenſive Fortitude but what was to be 
exerted againſt the Enemies of their 
Country. 

The Romans too, thoſe Conquerors 
of the World, in all the beſt and moſt 
renowned Ages of the Republick never 
entertained ſo abſurd a notion, that 
any private provocation would juſtify 
a Citizen of Rome in maintainin 
mortal Encounter with a fellow Citi- 
zen, agreeable to the Idea of modern 
duelling: — thoſe kinds of engage- 
ments were appropriated to the puniſh- 
ment of ſlaves, and condemned male- 
factors: — ſo little did they eſteem 
the practice honorable, Indeed in the 
decline of the Republick, juſt before 
they loſt their Liberty, and became 
Slaves themſelves; — when Luxury 
and Ambition had divided the ſtate in- 
to violent and dangerous Factions, it 

was 
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was not unuſual for the Partizans to 


meet and engage in bloody conflict, in 
which many on each fide were ſome- 
times ſlain : but the Principals in thoſe 
Tragedies were generally condemned 
and baniſhed: nor could the great 
Orator himſelf, with all his Art and 
power of Eloquence defend his Friend 
Titus Annius Milo from falling under 
the condemnation of the * Cornelian 
Law, and being puniſhed as a Cut- 
throat ; though his adverſary who fell 
by his ſword, was the moſt infamous 
and deteſted man in Rome. 

We know too that Lewis the 14th 
of France, after he had by his royal 
Authority ſuppreſſed duelling through- 
out his Empire, alarmed all Europe 
with his victorious troops, and preſſed 
hard for univerſal Monarchy. 

But whatever force the foregoing 


Arguments may bear againſt this deteſ- 


table Practice; there is ſtill another 
Plea in reſerve, which is deemed un- 
anſwerable : which is this: '— that 


duel- 


* Lex de Sicariis, 


tw} 


duelling has been ſo long a prevailing; 


Faſhion in this Kingdom; ſupported 
by the practice, and even. applauſe of 
Perſons of high Rank and Fortune in 
the State; and in ſome caſes ſeemingly 
encouraged by Connivance of Law, that 
it cannot now be. given up conſiſtently 
with the eſtabliſhed Principles of 
Honor : for that ſhould a Gentleman 
refuſe to give or accept a Challenge, 
upon what is called a juſt Provocation, 
he muſt expe& from thenceforth to be 
looked upon as utterly unworthy of 
the Society of men of Honor, and to be 
branded with Infamy for ever.” 


— Where the Faſhion is manifeſtly ſo 


illegal and ſinful the Plea is not to be 
allowed : — but if it 1s really become 
ſo prevalent, and Gentlemen are deter- 
mined to be ſuch Dupes to its influence, 
as to give up their Senſes, Reaſon, and 
Religion rather than part with this 
Phantom of Honor: — then is it high 
time for a Power that can controul it 
to ſtep forth and © throw its warder 
dum; that the braveſt People upon 

D Earth ; 
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Rich; Aa People wy wake a Spirit of 
Humanity and Benevolence ſuperior to 
any Nation under Heaven; may no 
_ longer, through the folly of Faſhion, 
be guilty of a Practice Sk a civiliz'd 
Hleathen would bluſfi at; and which 

8 the Laws of this Kingdom, and thoſe 
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of the Kingdom of Heayen, with- 10 
much Abhorrence condem 
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